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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
FLOWERS BLOOMING IN A PRISON YARD. 


BY ‘ADA.’ ; 


{In the yard of the New-Hampshire State Prison, 
the gloominess of the place is enlivened by the cul- 
ture of Howers in, pots, and many of the prisoners 
seem to regard them with pleasure, and watch their 
expanding beauties. ] 


Sweet-scented flowers! why bloom ye here, 
In crime’s unhallowed air? 

Where fell Remorse sits dark and drear, 
Communing with despair! 


Dark eyes are gazing on ye now, 
Where passion’s fire doth rage 
With fearful light, beneath a brow 

Marked deep—but not with age; 


And hearts where fearful mem’ries throng 
With dark, mysterious sway, 
* To tell a tale of guilt and wrong, 
Too dark for light of day! 


Why shrink ye not beneath the hand 
That shed a brother’s blood? 

The soul that bears the fearful brand 
Of guilt before his God? 


Why droop ye not, ye blossoms fair, 
For woman’s gentle eye 

To watch, with meek religious care, 
Your opening to the sky? 


For manhood’s free and open brow, 
That bears the seal divine, 

And bide fair truth with fervor glow 
Upon his spirit’s shrine?— 

Thus sighed my spirit to the flowers, 
The ‘smiles of heaven’ so bright, 

That bloomed beside the iron doors, 
[In all their lovely light. 


And paused a moment half in pain, 
To list the flowers’ reply: 

They smiled, and bade me smile again— 
My heart forgot to sigh. 


*We come in our beauty to bless the dark soul, 
Where crime’s burning lava in madness doth roll— 
To raise up the fallen to hope, and to light 

With glances of heaven’so lovingly bright. 


We come in our freshness to cheer the forlorn, 
The spirit whose blossoms are with:red at morn— 
To breathe in its pathway the fragrance of love, 
And point to the fountain of mercy above! 


We bring the sweot mem’ry of days that are fled, 
And friends well beloved, now at rest with the dead; 





A home in the green-wood—a mother’s fond eare— 

Ere crime in its rashness led on to despair. 

And oh! we receive not dark glances of hate, 

But mom’ry’s dark tear-drop falls healing and sweet, 

And the prayer of the penitent mounts to the sky, 

And we give the sweet message sent down from on 
high. ; 


The eye that looks coldly on friend and on foe, 
And scorneth the pity earth giveth to woe, 
Beams gently on us, as we bid it ascend 

To Him who is ever the penitent’s friend. 


And we love, O! we love to lead to the sky 
The hearts which the tempest and storm-cloud defy ; 
And sigh not for palace, for beauty, or art, 
Since the spirits we bless would not bid us depart!’ 
Concord, N. H. 
ear 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


THE DEATH PENALTY—No. 2. 





In an article on this subject in the last Pris- 
oner’s Friend, it was said that every argument 
against the death penalty, however powerful 
and logically conclusive it might be, must yet 


rest for conviction, not upon its power, but: 


upon a humane spirit in the hearts of the 
persons addressed: that the difficulty with re- 
gard to such arguments was not their want of 
conclusiveness, but the want of a recipient 
moral nature in the opponent. Let it be log- 
ically demonstrated that society has no right 
to take life in punishment, because this is 
not now necessary for self-defence; yet the 
state of society which insists on and believes 
in self-defence is not in that sphere of moral 
being which can feel the best force of the argu- 
ment, ‘The state of the heart blinds the judg- 
ment. It will generally be true that nobody 
but a person above his time in humanity could 
make the argument in such a state of society; 
and that he will be moved to it by his per- 
sonal character. It will commonly be found 
that his humanity has opened the eyes of his 
understanding to see what his time cannot see. 
‘The gallows has its foundation in the heart of 
the time, else it could no longer be. But the 
foundation is giving way. It must go. But 
yet I think the premises for a solid and per- 
manent statement on the death penalty must 
be laid it a deeper moral truth than society 
admits 

Mr. Livingston’s argument, noticed in the 
article in the last Prisoner’s Friend, is one of 
the best which has ever been made on the 
subject of the death penalty. But it is based 
on the ground of the right of self-defence in 
individual man, and in society. So every ar- 
gument which I have ever read, both for and 
against that penalty, takes for granted this 
right of self-defence. 

Ido net wish to affirm, I do not wish to 
deny the right of self-defence. I would get 
en higher ground. I would get above the 
law of quarrel. 1 would rather sevk to affirm 
the true state of man to be that in which the 
right and wrong of self-defence will not come 
up to be considered, because in a true state 
there ought to be no violence to defend 
against. When we insist on the right of 
self-defence as a present right, we always 
suppose the existence of violence to be de- 
fended against. Whence springs that vio- 
lence? Partly from our defensive attitude. 
Destructiveness is then supposed in us, in all. 
Hence it comes out in this affirmation of the 
right of self-defence, and its necessity. But 
a state of violence makes and finds the law 
and necessity of self-defence: and violence 
is wrong. Self-defence is all but universally 
called the first law of nature. It is not so. 
Love is the first law of nature; and not un- 
tilthat first law is transgressed in our nature, 
not until the state of love in our nature is 











lost, both in the attacker and the attacked, 
and the state of violence is come, can the 
knowledge of the law of self-defence arise. 
Then it comes as the second law of nature, 
not the first: the law of the fallen nature, 
whose element is violenee, the prior element 
of peace having passed away. Jesus affirmed 
the law of love always, never the law of self- 
defence. Love always affirms itself the first 
lawof our being, and neverany other law. It 
knows nothing of self-defence against outward 
enemies. It recognizesjno outward enemies. 
It is above quarrel. It casts out fear. It 
may be killed, it cannot kill: for so, saving 
its life, it would have lest itself, the only true 
law and purpose of life, love. There is only 
one condition of peace on earth, one only law 
by which man can be érue child of his father, 
and that is—love your enemies—bless them 
that curse you—do good to them that hate 
you. 

Men will not believe»that. Men will not 
do that. Well, then»they will have, must 
have strife. ‘They cam never have peace any 
other way. Love is the bravest of the brave. 
Love is the only hero, The evil which is in 
the world it must meet, and overcome by 
good. Good is its only. weapon of defence. 
To take any other weapon in its hand would 
be to turn itself into Phteame thing with its 
outward enemy. Evil overcome by evil 
leaves evil still in the world conqueror.— 
There is no end of evil, but by turning it into 
good by the overcoming might of love. In 
the meantime love must suffer wrong, and 
will suffer, without grudging, for its great 
work’s sake. It will vot doubt of the end. 
If love lose its life in the encounter with evil, 
as sometimes it must, it has, nevertheless, 
gained the victory for good, and brought the 
reign of peace still nearer on the earth.— 
Wherein lies the power of the cross, which 
the nations kiss for their emblem—in the 
death penalty of the Jewish law of self-de- 
fence illustrated by it—or in the love which 
laid down its life there? Every death of the 
good, working by the law of love in their en- 
counter with the evil, brings the reign of 
peace nearer to us out of the future. Hith- 
erto, in an evil world, dying has been love’s 
most effectual doing. 

Of like is like always born. ‘Till the law 
of love is calmly affirmed in our highest na- 
ture, without thought of the exception of 
self-defence thrusting itself into the mind as 
one of the wild beasts, from our lower nature, 
to distract us, peace will never be possible in 
human society. I love thee, not I have a 
right to kill thee, is the only law with which 
human society can ever face its criminals, and 
hope to put an end to violence. As long as 
society affirms the law of self-defence, the 
law of love will never arise. The law we 
affirm is always inus, is us. Our law of 
self-defence is born out of the very state of 
violence which genders the violent natures it 
undertakes to punish. The state of society 
which expresses itself in laws of violence, 
the invisible spirit of the time which casts its 
shadow upon the statute book, in penalties of 
violence, expresses itself also in the genera- 
tion of criminals, makes itself visible also in 
the violence of malefactors. ‘The murderer 
can never fail to be born and educated in that 
society which recognizes war as justice, and 
punishes murder with death. ‘The law which 
hangs the murderer in punishment, and the 
law in the heart of the murderer which com- 
mitted the murder, are kindred. Till human 
society feels and knows this, the murderer will 
never cease. Society ntust first cease killing 
before the murderer can cease. He is pre- 
destinated to be, before his birth, in the evil 
spirit of.the age in which he is begotten, in 
the evil spirit of the age which receives him 





into its iron lap from the moment of his birth. 

The premises for a fundamental statement 
on the subject of the death penalty must be 
laid in deeper truths than society now admits: 
in a more reverential regard for the Creator’s 
gift of life than the moral being of society 
now manifests. ‘Till we are agreed that God’s 
man is too sacred to be killed for any eause; 
more than that—until we are agreed that the 
sacredness of life is itself the first cause in 
life; I think that no argument on the death 
penalty c .n have premises which reach to th» 
bottom of the matter. And then there is no 
need of argument, for the thing is self-evi- 
dent. In my view it isso. The death pen- 
alty in human law is self-evident wrong. 

And yet the gallows will be overthrown 
long before men admitthis. But it will have 
a successor much like it, and based on a near- 
ly related principle. The gallows must go 
away and be among the things that are past, 
before it can be truly knownby society. ‘Then 
it will be seen in the same herd with the other 
cast out demons, once named ministers of 
justice ‘in the defence of human society, the 
cross, the rack, the stake, the cage, the brand- 
ing iron, the shears, the whipping post. How 
the demons, all in the name of justice, have 
mocked these bodies, called by Paul, in the 
simplicity of reverence, temples of the Holy 
Ghost! And as each demon has been cast out 
from his infernal ministry of miss-called jus- 
tice, the temple has grown more reverend. 
Forward! Let us pass on. B. 








For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
Refuge for Discharged Convicts, 


Messrs. Epitons: : 

Looking over one of the back numbers of 
that excellent periodieal, ‘ The Peoples’ Jour- 
nal,’ I found a notice of a meeting in London, 
to forward a cause which you have much at 
heart. Thinking fhat you might have over- 
looked it, and knowing that many of your 
readers would be glad to see it, I have tran- 
scribed the account of the meeting for your 
paper. It is truly gratifying to find that men 
who influence public opinion are taking this 
matter up in earnest; I mean the reforma- 
tion of the vicious; and are endeavoring to 
employ the power of society to prevent rather 
than to punish crimes. If there is a class of 
men on earth, who deserve the sympathy and 
friendly aid of the community, it is that class 
which, by its vices or misfortunes, has inca- 
pacitated itself: for usefulness or enjoyment. It 
will be well if society atones for its long neg- 
lect, by sedulous and self-sacrificing labors 
for the amendment of its depraved members. 
One thing is clear,—all experience teaches it, 
namely, that a contrary course, a harsh, vin- 
dictive treatment only intensifies and aggra- 
vates the disease. “ Let us be wise in season, 
and prevent future crimes by the alleviation of 
future misery. 


Yours truly, J. M. M. 


Ata meeting to discuss a plan of provid- 
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«That the expense of erecting and main- 
taining these establishments be borne by the 
State,—that they be conducted by Govern- 
ment officers, under the inspection of boards 
of magistrates,—that the inmates be eccupied 
in public works, or in pursuits that may fit 
them for employment in the colonies, or in the 
raval or military services, or for voluntary 
emigration without the brand. of crime.’ 4 

pew 


A committee was appointed to prepare 

titions to Parliament, and to communi 3 
with all the corporations in the United King- ~ 
dom. ; . 





d 
Self-Defence. ' 


BY HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, JR. 


There remains one ground on which this. 
right is sometimes rested—the right of self- 
defence. But this cannot give the right to 
put to death, lest he might possibly repeat 
the crime, one who has once committed a 
murder, and in no other case than murder — 
does theargument apply. You cannot defend 
the victim of he crime, for he is gone already. 
To put to death the criminal because you 
have strong reason to suspect he might be 
guilty of the same offenee under similar cir- 
cumstances, would be to punish, not a crime, 
nor the intention to commit it, but a suspected 
liability to fall under future temptation, which 
may or may not assail him, and which he may 
be effectually precluded from, if society so 
wills. No man has agreed that for the pur- 
pose of self-defence, society miy seize him 
and put him to death, to prevent him from 
following his example, or to prevent him 
from repeating it; neither is this ground of 
self-defence sincerely believed to be sound by 
the community, or any considerable portion 
of it, for if it were, we should execute the 
mono-maniac who evinces a dispositign to 
kill, yet the proposition to do so would be re- 
jected with unanimous indignation, even after 
he had committed more than one murder. 
But it is more necessary to defend ourselves 
against such a man, inaccessible to the or- 
dinary motives of hepe and fear, the avenues 
of whose heart are closed against the ap- 
preaches of repentance, than against any 
other murderer, Yet we do not hang the 
maniac. Some other feeling, then, must actu- 
ate us, other than the desire of self-defence, 
when we consign the murderer to the gal- 
lows. 

Indeed, how can it be pretended that death | 
is a necessary measure of self-defence, when 
we have prisons from whith escape is barely 
possible, and when tenfold more of the most | 
dangerous criminals now go wholly unpun- 
ished from the repugnance of witnesses, ju~ 
rors, judges, executive magistrates, and the 
public, at capital punishments, thaa could 
ever make their way from prisons, such, and 
so guarded, as the practical science of the. 
present day can construct for theirsafe keep- 
ing. However it might be im @ state of im-. 
perfect civilization, av,ong us,, the right of 
self-defence furnishes no feundation whatey- 
er, much less any solid basis, upon which to 
establish the right to take away life. . 

















ing a Refuge for Discharged Criminals. Mr. 
Sheriff Laurie, the active mover in the matter, 
was chairman. ‘The meeting was thinly at- 
tended. Mr. Laurie, the Biship of London, 
Lord Kinnaird, ‘eneral Evans, M. P., Mr. 
M. Milnes, M. P., Mr. Alderman Sidney, Mr. 
Uncer, and Sheriff Wire, were the speak- 
ers. The object of the meeting was to pro- 
pose the means of affording an Asylum for 








-ed into houses of occupation, with a view to 


destitute prisoners, so as to prevent their re- 
sorting to a repetition of crime for subsis- 
tence. These resolutions were adopted :— 


‘ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
it is necessary for the moral well-bein of the 
community, that persons discharged from 
criminal prisons, without character, money, 
home or friends, should be temporarily receiv- 


their reformation, and placing them out again 
in situations where, by honest industry, they 
might obtain their living, and thus become a 





Tue Harry Man.—A French. writer, M, 
Laurent, illustrating an article on contentment, 
tells a story of aking who was. very sick, and 
was told by his physician that. nothing would 
save him from death except being wrapt in 
the shirt of ahappy man, Messengers were 
accordingly sent far and Wide iu search of 
such a man; but though they travelled in 
every direction, they could find none. On 
the way home, they were driven by a storm 
on the coast of Ireland. The first.man they 
saw appeared in remarkably good humor. 
‘ Are you happy?’ they asked. * Yes; its jist 
meself that is,’ was the answer. *What will 
you take for your shirt?? *Qeh, thin,’ said 
the man, ‘the divil a shirt iver I had in- 




























blessing instead of 4 curse to society.’ 


tirely.’ 
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From the London Morping Herald. 
Capital Punishment, 

The blindest case, then, which can be made 
out for the Punishment of Death, leaves it 
miserably imperfect. It must fail in much 
which all punishment ought to acco uplish. 
It isa bad punishment, at best. Neither re- 
munerative nor reformatory, its worth rests 
solely upon the assumption of its preventive 
influence. We do not deny. nor seek to dep- 
recate, the importance of this agency. Nay 
more; we allow that prevention should be the 
first point to be ascertained by a legislature. 
The security of society should be entitled to 
precedence over the interests of both the 
wronger and the wronged. Precedence is, 
hottever, a very different thing from exclu- 
siveness. The complete attainment of the} 
primary object of punishment does not exon- 
erate the legislator from striving earnestly for 
the accomplishment also of its secondary ob- 
jects. ‘ ‘ 

The claim set up for capital punishment is, 
that it is not only preventive, but the surest of 
_all preventions. It is said to be the most 
dreaded, and the most deterring. Well, then, 
on this hypothesis, we are in possession of an 

inestimable secret in legislation. We know 
of a punishment which, more than any other 
that has been devised or tried, deters from 
crime. We-have a power unrivalled for pre- 
vention, and consequently for the security of 
society. ‘The consequent duty is plain. We 
ought to apply that power to the prevention 
of all offences. If hanging will rid the 
‘world of petty larceny, we should hang for 
petty larceny, and have done with it. If hang- 
ing will stop apple-stealing, we have a speci- 
fic for making orchards safe through all com- 
ing time, Why not? Because the punish- 
ment is disproportionate to the offence? But 
that answer supposes proportionate infliction, 
and not prevention, to be the object of punish- 
ment. It reverts to the vindictive theory. We 
are brought back to the discarded doctrine of 
retaliation. On any other system, legislation 
has nothing to do with proportion between 
punishment and crime. Jn fact, no graduated 
scale can be framed of so much infliction 
for so much guilt. We have no common 
measure. Prevention is our business; the 
highest preventive power we can obtain; 
which some affirm, and we deny, to be hang- 
ing. Yet no one ventures to recommend the 
universal application of this specific. Till 
they do, we take leave to question their faith 
in its effica¢y. The prevention which would 
fail {or apple-stealing, cannot be infallible for 
rape and murder. 

The palmary argument of recent opponents 
to abolition is derived from the crime of rape. 
This offence ceased to be capital in 1841. 
Since that change, the number of committals 
has gather more than doubled. The increase 
is unhesitatingly atfributed to the change; 
and we are edmonished to mark this decisive 
testimony of experience to the preventive 
power of death-punishment, and the danger 
of its abolition. 

In a former article we remarked on the un- 
fairness of any such argument from a partial 
abolition. By the change in 1841 the law de- 
clared, impliedly, that rape was no longer to 
be classed with the worst sort of offences; that 
its heinousness had been over-estimated. For 
any evil results which may ensue from the 
legal sanction of that cruel fallacy, the advo- 
cates of an universal abolition,are not to be held 
responsible. It is not their experiment. Let 
the partial abolitionists, the champions of mo- 
derate hanging, see to it. . 

In the tables (compiled by Mr. Redgrave) 
from which the abeve result is obtained, and 
where the comparison of crime is made during 
two cycles of five years each (1835—1839 and 
1840—1844), may be found the statisticts of 
another offence of the most disgusting kind. 
‘This was, and continues to be, capital. Yet it 
increased in the last five years exactly in the 
same proportion asrape. How is this? We 
know of no assignable reason which does not 
invalidate the inference from the increase of 
the other offence. The doubled committals 
had nothing to do with the abolition of death 
punishments in the one case, for it was not 
abolished; nay, instead of that, the capital 
gentences were more than doubled. That the 
doubled committals had to do with it in the 
other case, requires more proof than the mere 
coincidence. 


We will look a little farther into these sta- 
tistics. The crime of rape, it is said, increas- 
ed 102 percent. The fact is overlooked, er 
suppressed, that assaults with intent, &c., in- 
ereased less than 6 per cent., and the aggre- 
grate of committals for the completed crime, 
and for assaults with intent, taken together, 
on'y increased 26 per cent. Now, 26 per cent. 
is precisely the average increase of crime ge- 
nerally in the last five years, (1843 inclusive,) 
as compared with the previous five years. In 














committals for the criminal assault merely, 


oe a — = ~ a . —— 


there has therefore been a large comparative 
diminution; in committals for the completed 
crime, a large increase; and in the aggregate 
of the two, a result identical with that obtain- 
er from the tables as to crime universally. 

The difference between the assault and the 
completed offence is accidental. The culprit 

always pursues the completion. He is be- 
yond the force of punishment, as prevention. 
The number of such culprits has not increas- 
ed more than that of all other culprits, There 
is nv surplus, to be accounted for by the abo- 
lition of hanging. ‘There is the general pro- 
gress of crime to be explained, precisely as 
muc's of it in this instance as in the totality; 
and not a fraction more. That there is not 
more, justifies the change made in 1841, and 
refutes the hostile inference; though made, as 
we have already observed, under the unpro- 
pitious and objectionable’ form of a partial 
abrogation. 

Mr. Redgrave’s tables for 1845 have just ap- 
peared. The general decrease of erfme last 
year was rather more than eight percent. In 
the particular offence referred to, the decrease 
is 29 per cent. Such was the progress of facts 
at the very time that legal reasoners were de- 
manding the restoration of the gibbet to cor- 
rect a failing experiment. 

There remains for explanation the fact that, 
while the crime, taken generally, shows only 
the common progress of crime, the proportion 
between the committals fér the attempt, and 
the completed offence, varies so remarkably. 
We petceive but one solution. More culprits 
comparatively are sent to trial for the major 
offence, and fewer comparatively for the mi- 
nor, because the major offence is no longer 
punished with death. Only three were for- 
merly committed for the major offence, where 
four are now, out of the same number of of- 
fenders. ‘There has been a transferrence of 
committals from the minor to the major of- 
fence of 25 per cent. ‘The highest punish- 
ment of the atrocity has been more readily 
invoked and more frequently inflicted. The 
result has been that the totality of this offence 
has been kept within the same bounds as crime 
in general, notwithstanding the abolition of 
death punishment; while, in the nameless of- 
fence to which we adverted, death punish- 
ment continues, and crimes and capital senten- 
ces have more than doubled together. The 
case of the abolitionist is firmly sustained by 
the very instance selected to serve for its com- 
plete demolition. 





The Slave Prison—F logging. 


A correspondent of the Lowell Courier 
writes from Charleston, S. C. as follows: 


‘ Since I have been here I have visited what 
is called the work-house, but more properly 
speaking, slave prison; here are deposited 
for safe-keeping those that are brought to 
market for sale; also those that have run away 
and are brought here to be punished—some 
are put to breaking stone, others on the tread- 
mill. When I was in, there were three men 
and one woman onthe wheel, anda driver 
ornding by with whip in his hand; this wheel 
is attac ed to mill-stones Zand in this way they 
grind their hominy. In a room in the 
building is the whipping apparatus. While I 
was examining this, there was a boy brought 
in by his master to be whipt. Itippears to 
be the custom here, when slaves are to be 
punished, to bring them to this place, for 
which they pay one dollar. The boy was 
stripped-naked, his feet fastened to the floor, 
his hands placed ina rope overhead, and then 
drawn straight by means of blocks, then a cap 
drawn over his head and face. The boy I 
should think was not over 13 years ot age. 
He was whipped very hard—the skin flying 
at every blow. After he was let down and 
had gone out, I asked his master what he had 
been doing. He said he had run away the 
day before and gone to the races. 1 thought 
it rather severe, considering how popular 
races are here. [was told that quite a num- 
ber had been brought there that day to be 
punished for the same offence.’ 


When I read the above it was with much 
difficulty that I could refrain from weeping. 
It occurred to me that perhaps the little boy 
who was so cruelly beaten might be the son 
of & .kind and affectionate mother, whose 
heart was torn with anguish when her son was 
taken from her to the prison to be punished 
by a person hired for that purpose; she, being 
a slave, could not interfere, for her child was 
owned by another. While I meditated upon 
this painful subject, my children gathered 
round me, and | dropped my pen, being un- 
able to write more.—s. M. s. 





A Beavtirvr Praver.—Flacourt, in his 
‘ History of Madagascar,’ gives the follow- 
ing sublime prayer, said to be used by the 
people we call savages: 

‘O, Eternal, have mercy upon me, because 
I am passing away. 0, Infinite, because I am 
weak. Q, Sovereign of Life, because [| am 
poor. QO, All-Sufficient, beeause I am 
nothing.’ 





Ups and downs are well exemplified in the life of 
Lnuis Philippe. He was once permitted in charity 
to share the bed of a stage-driver in Salem, Mass., 
but is now the richest individual in the world. 


PRISONDRS PRIN Ds 


‘I shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 
death until I have the infallibility of human judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayette. 

BOSTON: 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1847. 














The Prodigal. 

Coming into the city from Canton one eve- 
ning last week in the second class cars,—our 
means will not always permit us to proceed in 
the first class,—I noticed a meanly clad young 
man who sat directly before me. Several of 
his companions were with him. Evidently 
some of them were intoxicated. As we rap- 
idly approached the city, and passed some of 
the beautiful dwellings in Roxbury, this young 
man suddenly paused, and becoming thought- 
ful, he said to one of his eomrades, ‘ Do you 
see that house out there?’ mentioning its 
color, to distinguish it from others. ‘I do’ 
said the youth addfésséd. ‘ That is my fath- 
er’s house,’ said he. * My father and mother 
live there.’ ‘Are you not going home to see 
them?? inquired hiscompanion. ‘No, I have 
not been at home for more than twelve years, 
and I do not intend to go until I do better, and 
make a better appearance than I do now.’ 

Inow began to feel deeply interested in 
this young man, and I urged him to return to 
his parents, reminding him that they must 
have suffered much on his account; but he 
refused te listento me. I now requested him 
to allow me to visit his parents and inform 
them that I had seen their son. He was un- 
willing I should do that. I asked him to give 
me his name, but he declined. He informed 
me that his father was a wealthy man, that 
he had given him a good education, and that 
he might have done well had it not been for 
the use of intoxicating drinks. He is nowa 
prodigal! How many anxious hours his pa- 
rents have suffered on account of their way- 
ward son, no one but themselves can ever 
know. Had he been steady, industrious and 
economical, he might now be living in afflu- 
ence and peace; but, alas! he is, at the present 
hour, among the most profligate of our city 








population. My heart has bled for him and 
his desolate parents ever sinee we separated. 
I thought it would be a relief to me to write 
these few hasty lines, and I am not without 
hope that they may meet the eye of his pa- 
rents, and perhaps be the means of restoring 
the prodigal to his fasher’s house, where there 








is ‘ bread enough, aad%o spare.’ 

He is now 23 years of age. He has been 
away from home about twelve and a half 
years. Whose son is he? Do any of our 
friends in Roxbury know him?—s. m. s. 





Lunsferd Lane, 


We find the following lines in the Worces- 
ter Farmer and Tedger. Lunsford Lane 
was aslave in North Carolina. He succeed- 
ed in purchasing himself, and came to Massa- 
chusetts to obtain the’ means of buying his 
wife and children. The editors of the Pris- 
oner’s Friend travelled with him in his benev- 
olent labor. He succeeded in obtaining the 
requisite sum, returned to the South, gave the 
money to the legal owner of his famlly, and 
soon came back with them to Boston. The 
first house he entered on his return was the 
senior editor’s. We gathered around the ta- 
ble, read Isaiah xxxv,, sang the Missionary 
Hymn, prayed, gave thanks, and ate bread to- 
gether. It was a most happy season. Luis- 
ford saw the travail of his soul, and was sat- 
isfied.—J. M. s. 

We h:il, thee brother; joyfully 

We greet thee welcome to our rock-bound shore: 

Most cordially do we extend the hand 

Of Christian sympathy and affection 

To one who, though of sable skin, yet 

Has a soul, which, bursting the chains 

Of ignorance and unbelief, raises 

Its longing aspirations for God 

And immortality. Thou hast a mind, 

An immortal mind, stamped with the seal 

Of intellect, and a heart to love and labor 

For oppressed humanity. Yes, though once 

A THING, denied the right of speech and thought, 

Forbidden access to the Word of Life, 

With all thy better feelings crushed beneath 

The iron yoke of despotism; yet now 

Canst thou stand erect among thy fellows, 

And proclaim thyself a man, and plead 

For those, who in bondage groan and sigh 

To be delivered. Well, thou may’st speak 

For liberty and human rights, for thou 

Hast felt, e’en in thy inmost soul, 

The bitter, blighting curse of slavery, 

And full well dost thou remember those 

Who are in bonds, as bound with them. 


God speed thee, brother; and the cause,of which 
Thou art a firm, undgunted champion: 
O, faint not in the contest, but manfe!!y, 
And with untiring zeal, stand at thy post, 
And God, we trust, will: lead thee on 


To certain victory. AMELIA. 





‘feeling towards criminals in each State. 








Worcester, January, 1847. 


Massachusetts Legislature. 

This body continues yet in session in this 
city. Petigions have been sent in, numerously 
slgned by the men and women of this Com- 
monwealth, asking them to discontinue the 
horrid practice of strangling their brothers 
and sisters. A hope was indulged that these 
petitions would be referred to a special com- 
mittee, and that the friends of the abolition of 
Capital Punishment would have an apportu- 
nity of stating the reasons why they petition- 
ed, and that a Report would be submitted to 
the Senate and House, so that the whole sub- 
ject could be there discussed. We have 
been disappointed in all our expectations. 
Instead of thus respectfully listening to us, 
the Judiciary Committee have reported that 
the petitioners ‘have leave to withdraw.’ 
We have one thing, however, to console us, 
and that is, that the Legislature will take good 
care of the oysters, thoogh they have refused 
to do any thing to save the ives of men. Is 
not an oyster worth more than a man? 

The humane friends who petitioned that 
something might be done in aid of discharged 
convicts, have also had leave to withdraw. 
We must do what we can without their aid. 
We must get the people right upon these sub- 
jects, and then we shall have right representa- 


tion.—J. M. 8. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
PRISONS IN NEW-YORK. 

From our New-York Correspondent, 

The Prison at Sing-Sing—Number of con- 
victs—How employed—Number annually 
discharged—Money given when released 
—Strict interpretation of Law—Earnings 
and expenses—Number in the Female Pris- 
on—Clinton and Auburn Prisons—Number 
of prisoners in allthe New-York State Pris- 
ons—Number annually released—People 
should be awakened to the condition of 
Prisons—Next Report of the New-York 
Prison Association. 


New-Yorx, March 17, 1847. 
Bros. Spear: 

In my last letter, I gave you some account 
of our City Prisons, &c. Let us now take a 
cursory glarice at our State Prisons. The 
Sing-Sing Prison contains about 860 prisoners. 
They are employed chiefly in making files, 
carpets and rugs, boots and shoes, hats, and 
in quarrying marble. The convicts are let 
out on contracts, in these various departments, 
at an average rate of thirty-five cents a day. 
About 250 prisoners are annually discharged 
from this prison. They receive, on their 
discharge, three cents, in cash, for every 
mile’s distance it is to their homes, and a plain 
suit of clothes. The great nfajority of them 
come to New-York city, a distance of thirty 
miles, and consequently receive ninety cents. 
The fare is $7 1-2 cents, which leaves them 
52 1-2 cents to subsist upon until they obtain 
employment. They were formerly allowed 
$3 each, upon discharge, and it is supposed 
by some, thet when the Legislature passed 
the law giving them this three cents a mile, 
they intended it to be in addition to the $3 
then allowed. Buta strict interpretation of 
the law makes it otherwise. When the dis- 
charged convict remains in the same town, or 
goes tosome one adjacent, he receives from 
the State three cents! The earnings of the 
Prison the past year have nearly equalled its 
expenses. ‘The daily expense for each pris- 
oner, for afew years past, has been about 
twenty cents. The female prisoners have 
been much more productive the past year than 
formerly, having been employed in making 
buttons. ‘They number about 75. 

There are two other State Prisons, as you 
are aware, one at Auburn and one at Clinton. 
I have not time and space to go into a detailed 
statement of the condition of these prisons, 
and will defer it to another letter. There are, 
in all these prisons, 1512 prisoners. About one 
fourth of these have been in prison before. 
About 500 are annually discharged, orten per 
week. The average length of sentence for 
each prisoner is five years and five months. 
At some future day I will give you the average 
length of sentences in each State in the Union. 
This will give you some idea of the state of 


What a vast field for reflection and labor 
does this contemplation afford us! On no sub- 
ject, it seems to me, are the American people 
so uninformed and so indifferent as in relation 


will enable us to compare the prisons of dif- 

ferent States and to observe the progress made 

by each during the last ten years. 
Yours &e. 


OEG. 





Inconsistency. 
Epairtown, March 12th, 1847, 
Brotuers Spear: 

In reading the Prisoner’s Friend of the 
10th inst. I saw that the Hon. Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr. was appointed one of a Committee to 
present the subject of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment to the Committee of the Legis- 
lature. It reminded me of having seen, a 
few days previous, inthe Boston Journal, an 
account of the presentation of a sword to 
Col. Cushing by Hon. Robert Rantoul Jr. 
I have also seen statements that Cassius M. 
Clay, once a powerful advocate for the free- 
dom of the slave, had leftand gone to Mexico 
for the purpose of fighting for the extension 
of slavery, and binding still stronger the 
pchains of the slave. Now, brothers. Spear, 
I think that less evil to the community would 
grow out of the use of the halter than from 
the use of the sword, although the use of both 
grows out of the same principle, and that is, 
revenge, To advocate the abolition of the 
death penalty, and at the same time to do 
any thing to enconrage the war spirit, ap- 
pears to me like serving two masters. 

I hope those who have acted so inconsis- 
tently will discover it, and determine to serve 
God rather than the devil. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
CALEB THAXTER. 





The Encouraging Word and the Good 


Deed, 
Bro. Spear: 


You are doing a noble work, and I mean 
what I say, when I remark that! deeply sym- 
pathize with you, believing as I do, that you 
are engaged ina noble cause. I send -with 
this, two dollars, which I wish you to consider 
as a donation to the good cause in which you 
have enlisted. I send it cheerfully, for I feel 
for the poor prisoner; I regard him as my 
brother, though in chains, and love him as a 
child of God, and an heir of the same inheri- 
tance with myself. 

Yours most sincerely, 


O. H. BACON. 





Voices from Prison-—-Encouragement, 

The humane lady whose name is below, 
who is an excellent judge of poetry, who has 
written something for the prisoner, and whe 
has seen a piece that is to be published in 
our forthcoming selection, writes us en- 
couragingly as follows:— 


copy of ©The Prisoner’s Address,’ so kindly furnish- 
ed, and allow me to become a subscriber for twelve 
copies of * Voices from the Prison’? ‘That one piece 
is worth more than the price of the work. 

Yours truly, JULIA A. FLETCHER. 





Beauties or Capirat PunisHmMent. A 
Western editor, in lamenting the escape of Birch, ac- 
cused of being one of the murderers of Colonel Day- 
enport of Rock Island, says-— 

‘ As three men have been hung already for this 
murder, one of whom was afterwards proven inno- 
oe the law can readily wink at the remaining ras- 
We, too, should think, that the most ferocious ad- 
vocate of the death penalty might be satisfied with 
the shocking results of his bloody principles de- 
veloped in the above distressing cases. It was doubt- 
less in view of the multitude of horrid facts like these 
that led the great and noble Lafayette to exclaim, 
inthe French Chamber, ‘I shall ask for the abolition 
of the penalty of death until I have the infallibility of 
human judgment demonstrated to me.’ 





CHARLESTOWN—LOWELL—ROXBURY. 
We intend, as soon as possible, to make 
arrangements by which our pauper can be sent 
to those cities, and be delivered to the sub- 
scribers by acarrier, and we hope that our 
friends in those and all other places, affected 
by the new post-office law, will be in no haste 
about discontinuing their paper in consequence 
of the postage, as we are willing to be at 
any reasonable trouble in leaving them at any 
place in Boston they may specify. 

Will those of our friends who do not wish 
to have their papers sent by mail, call at our 
office, and inform us where they would like 
to have them left? 








A Box or CLoruinc.—A box of second 
hand clothing was received last week. It was 





to Prison Discipline. Before any ve<ccguaangl 
reform can be effected, the community must | 
be awakened and enlightened in regard to the | 
present condition of our prisons. ‘This work 

has been attempted by the New-York Prison 
The Report of last year con- 
tained much valuable The 
Report of the present year, I learn, will be 
treble the size of the last one, or nearly five 
hundred pages. It will contain an abstract 
of the Reports of every State Prison in the 
United States, for the last ten years. This 


Association. 
information. 





forwarded to us by Olive W. Hastings. Her 
place of residence is not given in the letter. 
We shall use the clothing according to her 
directions. Prisoners and their families often 
need clothing. Thanks to her in behalf of 
. . . < 
the poor prisoner, for her kind aid and good 
wishes, 


It is stated that the cigars smoked in the United 
States amnunt to ten million of dollars annually. 
This expense, great as it is, is incurred by boys and 
young men principally, and would support fifty thou- 
sand of the number in the process of obtaining a 
liberal education, two hundred dollars per annum! 


Br. Srear—Will you sccept my thanks for the. 


——_ 


——— 
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oe eer ares ureens ee eee ate ia : 
PRISONER’S FRIEND. 
Sinq-Sine Urison.—Harmon Eldredge, EDITORS’ TABLE, A NEW WORK. IN PRESS. FatHer MATHEW AND THE Famine.—Revy. | 


Esq., who has held the office of Principal 
Keeper in this Prison for several years past, 
saya the N. Y. Tribune, has sent in his resig- 
nation, to take effect from the 14th of April 
next. A great reform in the discipline of 
the Prison has taken place during Mr, E.’s 
administration. The use of the ‘cat’? as a 
punishment has almost entirely ceased, and 
with the happiest results. During the month 
of December not a blow was struck upon a 
single €onvict, and only some twenty or thirty 
were inflicted during each of the months of 
January and February. The prisoners never 
worked more faithfully or cheerfully than 
during this period. ‘The importance of this 
change in the discipline will be appreciated 
when it is remembered that formerly from 
1500 to $000 lashes were inflicted monthly. 
Mr. Eldredge’s successor is not yet appoint- 
ed, We only hope thatthe Board of inspect- 
ors will be fortunate enough to secure the 
services of a gentleman as well qualified as 
Mr. E. for the place, and who will carry out 
the reform so auspiciously begun. 

Miss Carotine L. Beers and Mrs. Mary 
A. W. Jonson, Assistant Matrons in the 
Female Prison, have also resigned; the latter 
having accepted the appointment of Matron 
of ‘the Home’ in New-York. 

THE FATR. 
For two days and three evenings, from April 29 
to May 1. : 

The ladies interested in the approachin 
Fair met at the office of the Prisoner’s Frien 
on Friday last. An excellent spirit was man- 
ifested, and the deepest interest was shown 
in favor of the object:. The time fixed on is 
the last week in «dy closing up on the first 
day of May. This will give us about six 
weeks to prepare. We want our friends now 
who intend to aid us, to leave word immedi- 
ately at our office or with either of the per- 
sons named below. We have not, as yet, 
seen how much the ladies can do for the 
prisoner. They have worked in every other 
movement and their influence has been widely 
felt. We believe now that this Fair vill do 
honor to them and the noble cause to’ which 
it is devoted. It is needless now, to point out 
our wants, It is sufficient to say that the 
Prisoner’s Friend needs the whole of the 
subscriptions, and even more, to sustain it, 
leaving the Editors to look where they may 
for support. in our next, our object and 
a will le fully stated. At present we 
1ave thought it best to state what is necessary 
for the Fair, remembering that our female 
friends must see the necessity of immediately 
going to work. Not a moment is to be lost. 
A beautiful Hall will be engaged, probably 
the Washingtonian .Hall, Beam : 
Music has a ly been seeuted. It is in 
tended to have our most able speakers in the 
evening. 








OBJECTS OF THE FAIR. 


The object of the Fair is to meet the ex- 
penses of the Prisoner’s Friend, and to sus- 
tain the office. Also to ‘furnish aid toward 
sustaining a State Missionary, who shall vis- 
itthe various prisons in the Commonwealth. 
It is contemplated to publish tracts to circu- 
late on the various roads, But our works are 
before our friends, and they can judge from 
what has been done, in regard to what may 
yet be accomplished. 


The following are the names of the ladies 
referred to above :— 


Mrs. SAMUEL MAY, 

* ELIZA F. MERIAM, 

* THEODORE PARKER, 

«© OTIS EVERETT, jr. 

* SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
« FRANK B, FAY, Chelsea, 
‘«« BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 
«© ELIZA W. FOLLEN, 
HENRIETTA SARGEANT, 
« CATHARINE SARGEANT, 
* ABBY SOUTHWICK. 
MARY E. TOMPKINS, 
Mrs. C. W. DENISON. 


Hixts ro rue Frrenps.—Do not wait for 
a particular notice to be sent to you. Dona- 
tions in money will be wanting to pay the ex- 
penses of the Hall, which will probably be 
about fifty dollars. 


RerresHmMent T'asie.—T his will be neces- 
sary, for many ladies cannot leave the Hall 
to go great distafices, during the day, to dine 
with friends, Every kind will be received 
(except wine, &c.) . 

Boox Taste.—Publishers will aid us much 
by giving publications. 


FLowers.—One lady has already promised 
some. We want enough to dress the Hall. 
Wreaths of running pine will be acceptable. 


Ministers. —Here is a movement free from 
all sectarianism. We ask you now to aid us 
by mentioning the subject to the people, of 
your charge, or to allow us to come into your 
pulpits and speak a word for the prisoner. 


Musie. Bands or choirs who will volunteer 
to sing during the evenings, will add much to 
the interest of the occasion. 


It has been suggested that each town should 
have a table of its own. The subject was 
mentioned in Somerville on Sunday before 
last, at the close of the meeting. Let minis- 
ters urge their people to stop and consider 
the matter. But we have said enough for the 
present. 

Articles may be sent to Mrs. Samuel May, 
88 Atkinson street, Mrs. B. H. Green, 77 
Dover st., Mrs. E. F. Meriam, 7 Hollis st. 








Stzamsoat Burnt. .The steamer Clinton, 
with a valuable cargo, was totally consumed by fire 
a short distance above New-Orleans, on Sunday, the 
21st ult. Seven persons were drowned in attempt- 
ing to swim ashore, 


-are glad 








Report of the Select Committee upon the Il- 
nots Retreat for the Insane. Feb. 6, 1847 


Miss Dix has been laboring in Illinois to 
induce the Legislature to build an Asylum 
for the Insane. The result has been, as 
might have been expected, a Report from the 
Legislature to incorporate an_ institution. 
There are several important facts pre- 
sented. In 1840 there were in the Terri- 
tories of Wisconsin and lowa 20,167 insane 
persons, exclusive of idiots and imbeciles; 
and in that whole region except three States 
there were no facilities for their relief. 

— Report speaks of the condition of this 
class :— 


The ‘condition in which these poor sufferers are 
found, is in many instances revolting to humanity. 
The want of a suitable place of safety has rendered 
it necessary for those having charge of lunatics to 
resert to jails, prisons and dungeons. In one in- 
stance, an insane man has been confined in a hole 
dug in the ground, for the purpose of safe-keeping, 
oa to prevent him from freezing to death. In oth- 
ers, cages of logs have, been erected to prevent 
escape. They are bound down with ropes and 
chains, the hands fastened together with pieces of 
rope, and the body fixed by another rope to the wall, 
or floor of’ their prison-house. Frequently, they 
have been entirely denuded, and destitute of the 
most common physical comforts of life. The diffi- 
culty and liability to danger incurred by keeping 
fire in such apartments, and the unfaithfulness of 
keepers, kas exposed them in inclement seasons, to 
the most extreme atmospheric vicissitudes, until the 
feet were so badly frozen, that they were unable to 
stand. Similar mstances of suffering are known, 
from experience, after escape from confinement, 
presenting a melancholy spectacle, calculated to 
awaken the deepest sympathy in the bosom of every 
true philanthropist. 


We sincerely hope an appropriation will be 
made for so benevolent a work. 





The Herald of Truth: a monthly periodical. 
March, 1847. ~ Cincinati: L. A. Hine, 
Editor. 

We have looked over this work with con- 
siderable interest. The articles show evi- 
dence of genius and deep thought. The 
poetry is far above commonplace. "The poem 
entitled ‘The Followers of Christ,’ by Miss 
Phebe Carey, is of a high order. We shall 
feel tempted to transfer it to our columns. 
The whole work is worthy of an attentive 
perusal. We shall look with interest for 
future numbers. We wish we had the first 
two numbers. Cannot the publisher send 
them? We shall be glad to forward subscrip- 
tions. Price $3 a year. 





The American Amaranth and Lady’s and 
Gentlenan’s Temperance Magazine. Par- 
ker, Jones §& Davis, Philadelphia. 


We have lately had so many works upon 
our table that publishers may perhaps accuse 
us of negleet. We intend not to overlook 
their claims. Thig perigdical. is richly 
stored, are glad to see it dedicated te 
the Teniperance cause. We find also that 
the condition of females is not forgotten, ‘The 
writer says there are eight millions of women 
in the United States, most of whom depend 
on their daily labors for their bread. He 
then speaks of their miserably low wages. 
We join with him in this truly laudable work 
of elevating the condition of the female,— 
The work is $1 per annum by mail, It is 
well printed and has some good illustrations. 





Littell’s Living Age. No. 147. 

This work keeps up well. The articles 
are selected with much care. In this number 
is an acrostic by the convict-poet in our pris- 
on,on the prison itself. We are glad to see 
a leading journal willing to publish poetry 
from this source. A few years ago and the 
convict was despised. Now a popular jour- 
nal copies the productions of his pen. We 
commend this work to the public. The 

resent number has a valuable article on 

lavery. Each number 12 1-2 cents. 





Howitt’s Journal of Literature and Popular 
Progress. Edited by William and Mary 
Howitt. 


The second number of this excellent work 
has been again received. We shall always 
look for this periodical from Europe. ‘The 

resent number maintains its high reputation. 
t has some five illustrations. The articles 
are mostly of a practical character. We 
to find one subject especially 
which is now engaging the attention of philan- 
thropists on both sides of the waters. We 
refer to Model Lodging Houses for the poor. 
Already have we published several articles 
on this important movement. We hoje to 
hear that some of our capitalists are interes- 
ted. But if we should go into the merits of 
the various reforms in which the Howitts are 
engaged we should not know where to stop. 
We hope the friends of humanity will help 
in sustaining this valuable periodical. Crosby 
and Nichols, Washington Street, are the 
agents. 





Pictorial History of England. New-York: 
Harper § Brothers. 


Numbers 18, 19, 20 of this excellent work 
lie before us. We have not been able to 
procure this work regularly from our friend, 
B. B. Mussey, bookseller, or we should have 
noticed it before. The History is one of the 
most interesting works in the language. The 
style of the work is 7 popular. It is 
copiously illustrated. We advise all the loy- 
ers of history to possess themselves of - the 
various numbers as they appear. ‘The work 
is about half published. When completed 
it will be a valuable accession to any library. 
We can procure the work for our friends and 
send each number by mail. 











Mexican Prisoners.—La Petria in its account 
of Gen. Taylor’s late battles says, that three Mexi- 
can Generals have been taken prisoners ; two of them 
are said to be Lombardini and Pacheco. 





— 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 


Tue Editors of the Prisonéy’s Friend, C. & J. 
M. Spear, have now in press, a new and valuable 
work of a novel and somewhyj singular character. 
It is a choice selection of Pomrry. written within 
the prison. The object will be tp show that there is 
even among those confined withis the cold and loath- 
some cell, a high order of talent.. Many of the pieces 
that have appeared in the Prisoner’s Friend have ex- 
cited much interest and inquiry. The friends of 
Prison-Reform have thought a volume of this charac- 
ter would be well received and tend much to remove 
‘that feeling of asperity which js so often shown to 
a brother-man who has fallen intp crime. 

The work will contain selectiqgas from Dr. Dodd’s 
eelebrated work, entitled ‘ THousHTs IN PRISON.’ 
He wasfa distinguished Divine ig England, but com- 
mitted forgery, and was publicly #ecuted. 

The volume will be embellishé#ty by engravings of 
the distinguished philanthropists,\Jouw Howarp 
and Ex1zaBeTuH Fry. 

It will contain about one. hundred pages, 18mo. 
Price 25 cents. It may be sent by mail. 

The volume will be publishe@ on the morning of 
the Farr, which is to be held #f Boston, April 29, 
in aid of the Prison-Reform. _ 

Orders are respectfully solictted, A distinguished 
poetess in this city, after having examined a sin- 
gle article, entitled ‘the Prisoner’s Address to his 
Mother,’ writes, ‘one piece is worth the price of 
the whole work; send me twelve*vopies.’ 

Prisoner’s Friend office and Bookstore, 40 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 

Boston, April 8, 1847. 


_ 
— 





A Discussion.—An interesting discussion 
was held last ‘Tuesday week in Canton, Mass., 
between Adin Ballou and Origen Bachelder. 
‘The question discussed was ghe following:— 


to take human life? The debate was contin- 
ued through the day and eveming, each dispu- 
tant occupying a half hour atone time. The 
spirit manifested was good, and the interests 
of humanity, I think will be advanced by the 
I have no rogm @ say any more 
now.—J. M. Ss. . é, 


REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


THE HEIGHT OF HIs 


discussion, 

















* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM 


SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEAT#-—-Bible. 














UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 
VERMONT ! 





EuGene 


ecution any day. 


MAINE! Tuomas Tuorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 


ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineron, for 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 


for engaging in an insurrection; time of 
execution unknown. 

Georce Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 


Time of execution unknown. 


at Philadelphia. 
of April. 


Time of execution, 22d 


be hung at Pittsburgh, on the 30th of April 
next. 
Brincet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution not known. 
WISCONSIN! Davin Bonuam has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 
Keene. ‘Time of execution not known. 


Time 


son, now confined in Worcester Jail; convic- 
ted of Arson,—time of execution not fixed. 





BRIGHTON MARKET-=- March 29,1847. 
From the Daily Advertiser. 


Ar Marxet—530 Beef Cattle, 50 pairs Work- 
ing Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 800 Sheep, and 
1400 Swine. 

.Prices—Beef Caitle—Last week’s prices were 
not sustained. We quote Extra, $6 50; first qual- 
lity, 6 1 6 25; second, 5 50a5 75; third, 4 75 
a5 25. 

Working Oxen—We noticed a large number of 
sales from $70 to 125. 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $22, 25, 28, and 37. 

Sheep.—Sales at $2 75 to 5. 

Swine—Lots to peddle, 41-2 and 4 5-8 for 
Sows, and 5 1-2 and 5 3-8 for Barrows; large Bar- 
rows 5c, At retail, 5a 6 1-2, 





Does Christianity authorize civil government 


Cuirrorp, for 
murder of his wife and child; time of ex-' 


MARYLAND! Wn». WuHee ter, a slave, 


PENNSYLVANIA! Cuartes Moster,| 


ReipeEr, a German, for killing his wife. bo! A 


MASSACHUSETTS! Leanper Teonp-| 


John Marsh, in a letter to the Editor of the Tribune, 
says, ‘Permit me to say, for the honor of Tempe- 
rance, that the Teetotallers of Ireland seem, in a 
great measure, to be exempt fiom the scourge. Ina 
late speech at Linsgood, Father Matthew said, 

‘ Thousands upon thousands now pine in want and 
woe, because they did not take up advice; to them 
the horrors of famine and the evils of blight, are ag- 
gravated, while tens of thousands of those who listen- 
ed to me, aud adopted my advice, are now safe from 
hunger and privation, because they had the virtue to 
surrender a filthy sensual gratification, and the wis- 
dom to store up for the coming of the evil day.’ He 
adds, ‘ By a calculation recently made, it is clearly 
proved, that if all the grain now converted into poi- 
son were devoted to its natural and legitimate use, it 
would afford at least a meal a day to every-man, wo- 
man and child in the land. {i> The man or wo- 
man who drinks, drinks the food of the starving.’ 
Let rumsellers and rumdrinkers think .of thig-tab- 
ject. thy Pin 





Joun Quincy Avams. For more thaii sixty 
years Mr. Adams is understood to have kept a @iary, 
in which every thing connected with his evenitfal life 
is presented with careful minuteness. It has been 
stated, also, that he has written a memoir of his fa- 
ther, but he has found time to complete only.a sin- 
gle volume, of four or five which the plan embraced. 


= — 


RMATORY NOI CES, &c, 
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MEETING FOR THE PRISONER IN LYNN. 
As the Prisoner’s Friend is sometimes circulated 
in Lynn on Tuesday, it is deemed best té say that a 
meeting will be held in the Silsbee Street*Chapel of 
that town, on Tuesday evening, 6th instant, to aid 
the Prison Reform. John Augustus, J. M. Spear, 
and others, will address the meeting. 








AnnvaL MEETING oF THE AMERICAN 
AnTI-SLAvVERY Society. This meeting (under 
the caption, ‘ Mo Union with Slaveholders*) is of- 
ficially announced in the Liberator to be holden in 
New-York on Tuesday, May 11, commencing at 10 
o’clock, and will probably continue in session at least 
three days. In the present aspect of public affairs, 
with the country plunged into a war by thé rapae 
of the Slave Power, a recurrence of the annual mieet- 
ing of this Society is an event of no small moment, 
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TREMONT TEMPLE. 


COVERT & DODGE, and MISSES MAC- 
, OMBER, the twin sisters, will favor the citizens of 
Boston with one of their rich musical treats, THIS, 
(Wednesday) EVENING, April 7, at the Tremont 
4 Temple. Thessisters will aecompany the vorw de- 
“pa t, on the violin and violincello, and during 
the eveniug perform several popular compositions. 


8<S~ Let all who would enjoy the luxury of lis- 
tening to the ‘harmony of sweet sounds,’ go and 
hear these celebrated amateurs; and those who have 
| ‘no music in their souls’ can not but be inspired with 





| it when the sweet notes of these captivating song- 
_sters strike their ear. 








a 


JUST RECEIVED FROM NEW-YORK, 
NEW supply of Fowler’s important Works 





| A upon various moral subjects, including Spurz- 


heim on Education, $0 75 

| | Coombe’s Physiology, 0 75 
| A Sober and Temperate Life, by Louis Cor- 

| naro, 0 25 

Essays on Human Life, by E. P. Hurlbut, 0 50 
History and Philosophy of Marriage, by L. N. 

Fowler, 0 37 

Philosophy of Mesmerism, by J. B. Dorr, 0 25 
Lectures on Clairmativeness, by Gibson 

Smith, 0 25 


—ALSO— 


| The Song of the Convict, in sheet Music, composed 
by two brothers in Mass. State Prison. 6 cents 

| singie, 50 der dozen. 

| March 10. 





WIFORD MONTRESSOR, 
Or the Secret Order of the Seven; 





Time of Gans | AX Original Romance of great power and absorb- 


j ing interest, the scenes of which are laid in the 

| city of New-York, during the year 1846. It depicts 
life in the city with a graphic pen, very much re- 
sebling the style of that greatest novelist of the age, 

| Eugene Sue. It is profusely illustrated with Orig- 
| inal Engravings. 

| ‘To be had at the offices of the Golden Rale and 
| Prisoner’s Friend, 40 Cornhill. March 17 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

NEW work on Capital Puuishment, by Ed- 

ward Livingston. A gentlemon from New- 
York informs, us that ‘ several of our ablest lawyers 

| have been convinced by the reading of Livingston’s 

‘argument.’ Price $1 00 per dozen, 12 1-2 cents. 
single. Maren 10 








| SOMETHING NEW! 


HE admirers of the useful and beautifal united, 

can have an opportunity of gratifying their 
tastes, and at the same time rendering a deserved 
| tribute of regard to an exceedingly meritorious and | 
‘praiseworthy family, (whose works are above all 
praise,) by calling at the office of the ‘ Prisoner's 
Friend,’ No. 40 Cornhill, and purchasing a splendid 
Lithographic print of the Hulchinson Family, ac- 
companied with beautiful illustrations of their vari- 
ous popular songs, at the extremely low price of 50 
cents. Call and see for yourselves. 


ALSO, FOR SALE AS ABOVE, ! 
That celebrated book of engravings, the WMudian 
Slave, illustrative of the several conditions of the 
‘chattel personal,’ from the time previous to his | 
transformation, from 2 ‘man and a brother’ to a 
‘ hewer of wood and drawer of water,” until his final 
exit frum the scenes of his misery; still hanted, 
however, by his persecuters. An comet pom de- 
scriptive of the various scenes in the life 0 the slave, 
accompanies the above. The whole offered at the 
| very low price of 75 cents. March 24. 
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THE NEW GRAHAM HOUSE. 


EO. C. LEACH, the Proprietor of the old 
Graham House, has removed to the corner of 
Washington-street and Central Court, (238 Wash- 
ington-street and 1 Central Court, entrance in the 
Court,) where he will be happy to receive his old 
acquaintances, and form new ones. In connexion 
with his usual Vegetable Diet, he has introduced 
plain animal food. The House contains pleasant 
rooms, is newly furnished, and about equi distance 
from the railroad stations. Grateful for past patron- 
age, he asks for a continuance of the same. Board- 


ers accommodated permanently and transiently. 
March 31 . . . 


TILDEN& GANE, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 

No. 31 Cornhill, - - BOSTON, 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 
OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 
equal to any thing done .in the city. 

B. Ff. TILDEN & H. A, GANB. 
~* 














Dec. 2, 1846, 





TET FARWELL. 
| PARWELL & CO 


in and Fancy 
% JOB PRINTERS, 
% 32 Congress Street, Boston. 
‘Their facilities are such asite enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment ia Boston. 
Remember the number. 
J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
-Ay49 


SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 


GENERAL AGENT. 


R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for 
aiding Discharged Conviets, is sole Ag nt of this 
Society. Office No. 69 Cornhill. Regular office hours 
from 11 to 1, daily. Offiee- open at other business 
| hours. Persons wishing to employ Discharged Con- 
, Victs, or to transact any other business with the 
| agent, are requested to call as above. 
: WALTER CHANNING, President. 
> Boston. March 13, 1847. 
NOTICE. 
Dp T. Ké TAYLOR would respectfully i :form 
the sick that he stil continues to attend 0 the 
treatment of the various diseases of the Chest, I ungs, 
_ Liver, Stomach, and Chronic Derangemeris of — 
every kind, according to the Magnetic and Bx tanic 
ae aed obo <8 2 A office, 

» 3. 10 STREET, ( Up Sta*.s, ) 
BOSTON. His method of treatin een dis. ases 
in some respects is comparatively new ; antl al- 
though acknowledged by the medical faculty gen- 
erally, to be highly useful, yet they have no! sof 
ficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus far been . er 
successful. Out of about 1200 cases treate:! b 
Dr. 'T. during the Inst two years, but eight o te 
deaths have come to his knowledge. Teftas son od- 


erate as to bring his practice within the reach of the 
poorest. 


Dec. 9, 1846. 








No Charge made for Advice. 

Galvanism and Electricit ied to pationt at 
any time A ee eo" 

Patients who wish can have a MESMERIC F X- 
AMINATION of their case, by a first rate Clair- 
voyant. Such examinations, however, can only be 
given between the hours of 10 and 12, A. M., and 
half past 2 and half past 4, P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or night, in 
the city or vicinity. Office, No. 3 Hanover Street. 
Residence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medical use. : 

January 6, 1847, 


H. MANLEY ¢ CO... 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 


No. 238 WasuinGron-Strreet, Bosro'v. 


EETH cleansed, the nerves and those decave.!, 

destroyed so as to prevent them from ael ins, 
and filled with pure gold, silver, or tin foil. Boau- 
tiful Mineral Teeth inserted, on pivots, or the be t 
of Gold Plate. Whole sets made in blocks wit! 
gums nicely imitating nature, and attached to tle 
mouth on the atmospheric principle. 

Plate Work made to order for Dentists, and in- 
struction given in all branches of the profession. 

Teeth extracted without pain! 

Persons of feeble constitution, and in delicate 
health, and even little children, can have their t eth 
operated on without suffering, and with perfect snfe 
ty, under the influence of a preparation by Dr. Dud~ 
ley, which has been thoroughly tested, and found to 
answer well the purpose for which it was inten ed 
after many weeks trial. 

— performed all hours of the day; wl 
night. 
The subscribers, having at great expense effeet od 
an entrance to their rooms from Washington-strect, 
their location being central, and with every facil’ ty 
now for carrying on all branches of the professicn, 
they hope to make their establishment equal to a: y 
in the city. All the plate work will be executed | y 
Dr. MANLEY, who was formerly a jeweller, ard 
not entrusted to bungling journeymen or awkwa d 
apprentices; and all the work done at cur Rooms is 
warranted to be equal in style, quality, beauty anl 
permanence to any that can be produced. 

Examinations of the teeth, and advice in refe:- 
ence to their preservation, gratis. 

H. MANLEY & CO., 
238, Washington-st. 


JUST RECEIVED, 


OWLER’S new and very important work, on 
the connection of Physiology with the develop- 
ment of the moral and intellectual faculties. 
Price 50 cents, unbound. 
ALSO, } 
The Practice of the Water Cure, by Drs. Wilson 
and Gully, of Mealvern, England, price 25 cents. 
I'he Sabbath Question, by C. C. Burleigh. 
Samuel J. May’s Sermon on the Enfranchisement of 
Woman, 6 cts. aa 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion, new edition, $1 25. 
Do. Sermon of Merchants, 12 1-2 cents, 
A Sermon on Unity and Peace, by John Weiss of 
Watertown, 12 1-2 cents. 
A Kiss for a Blow, by H. C. Wright, 37 1-2. 


NOTICE. 
A. P. KLINE, Cotiecror, 


} AS established himself at No. 28 Sudbury-st., 

where he will be a ways ready to attend tothe 
collection of the demands of Merchants, Physicians, 
Publishers, and such others as shall see fit to en- 
trust him with their business, and will guaranty a 
prompt discharge of duty. 

Rerers tro—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich- 
ardson & Hinds, or at this office, 

March 17. 





Jan. 27 
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THE AFRICAN’S COMPLAINT. 


A subscriber writes: ‘1 give the following from 
memory. It was taught me by my mother, half a 
century since. The vivid picture created an abhor- 
rence to the practice, and to the system that induces 
and sustains it, which time has not lessened. Would 
to God every mother in America proposed hence- 
forth to do her duty in this matter, till, public senti 
ment changed, there should not remain one so base 
as to wish our territory enlarged for the purpose of 
increasing and perpetuating the influence of slavery.’ 


B. W. 





Help, O help, thou God of Christians! 
Save a mother from despair! 

Cruel white men steal my children; 
God of Christians, hear my prayer! 


From my arms by force they’re sever’d— 
Sailors drag them to the sea; . { 
Yonder ship, at anchor riding, 
Swift will carry them away. 


There my son lies stripp’d and bleeding; 
Fast with thongs his hands are bound; 

See the tyrants, how they scourge him; 
See his sides, a reeking wound. 


See his little sister by him, 
Quaking, trembling, how she lies! 

Drops of blood her face besprinkle, 
Tears of anguish fill her eyes. 


Now they tear her brother from her, 
Down below the deck he’s thrown 

Stiff with beating, through fear silent, 
Save a single, death-like groan. 


Hear the little creatures begging, 
‘ Take me, white man, for your own! 
Spare, O spare my darling brother, 
He’s my mother’s only son. 


See, upon the shore she’s raving; 
Down she falls upon the sands; 

Now she tears her flesh with madness, 
Now she prays with lifted hands. 


I am young, and strong, and hardy, 
He’s a sick and feeble boy ; 

Take me, whip me, chain me, bind me; 
All my life 1°lI toil with joy. 


Christians who ’s the God you worship? 
Is he cruel, fierce, or good ? 

Does he take delight in mercy, 
Or in spiling human blood? 


‘Ah! my poor, distracted mother! 
‘Hear her scream upen the shore’~—— 
’ Down the savage captain struck her, 
Lifeless on the vessel’s floor. 


Up his sails he quickly hoisted, 
To the ocean bent his way; 
Headlong plunged the raving mother, 
From a high rock in the sea. 





THE MURDERER’S GRAVE. 


On a lone, barren heath, as I wandered one day, 
I passed by the spot where a murderer lay ;— 
The Genius of Horror had marked it his own, 
And Felon was written on ficld and on stone. 


Not a flower grew there—not a sunbeam that day 

Smiled a weleome athwart the bare, rugged way ;— 
The wind whistled bleak, and the terrors of gloom 
Hovered solewin and dark o’er the murderer’s tomb. 


I looked where the toad low crouched in his bed, 
All lonely and still kept his watch o’er the dead; 
While low on my ear from the far distant fell, 
Came booming along the death-tolling knell. 


With fear-hurried steps I quickly went by:— 
But the thought of that grave—it ever stays nigh; 
And when malice and hate within me arise, 
I think of the spot where the murderer lies. 
W. V. 





PRAYER. 


Round holy Rabia’s suffering bed 

The wise men gathered, gazing gravely— 
‘Daughter of God!’ the youngest said, 

* Endure thy father’s chastening bravely ; 
They who have steeped their souls in prayer 
Can every anguish calmly bear.’ 


She answered not, and turned aside, 
Though not reproachfully or sadly ; 
‘ Daughter of God!’ the eldest cried, 
‘ Sustain thy Father’s chastening gladly ; 
They who have learned to pray aright, 
From pain’s dark well draw up delight.’ 


Then spoke she out—‘ Your words are fair, 
But oh! the truth is deeper still ; 
Iknow not, when absorbed in prayer, 
Pleasure or pain, or good or ill; 
They who God’s face can understand 
Feel not the motions of his hand.’ 
MILNEs. 





LOVE CONQUERS THE GUILTY. 
O, would’st thou reform the degraded, 
Deal gently—speak kindly—and lead 
Their foot from the paths sin has shaded, 
To virtue’s melifluous mead. 
And imitate Jesus our Saviour, 
Who chastens in love to amend; 
And gives to the penitent favor, 


— 





And turns every foe to a friend. 


Ee rn — 





PRISONER’S FRIEQD, 
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ON EARTH PEACE} 


DEPARTMENT. 


MEN, 





GOOD WILL TO 








From the Advocate of Peace. 
Influence of War on Domestic Life,—No,1 
BY PROFESSOR THOMAS C. UPHAM. 


In exhibiting the evils of war, more atten- 
tion has generally been paid to the immediate 
horrors of the battle-field, than to the less 
marked, and more remote evils, which have 
been felt from this source in domestic life. 
So many attractions, addressed both to the 
sight and the imagination, throng around 
the memorable spot, where large armies meet 
and engage in battle, that notwithstanding the 
inexpressible horrors of such a scene, men. 
seldom turn away to contemplate the insulated 
objects of interest, scattered here and there 
in the distance. How many have dwelt with 
excited imaginations, and with a sincere feel- 
ing of deep commisseration, on the carnage of 
Austerlitz and Waterloo, to whom it’ never 
occurred to turn to the distracted sister, 
mourning in her distant home over her fallen 
brother; 0. to the mother weeping in solitude 
over her beloved sen; or to the wife, lament- 
ing, with inexpressible grief, the untimely 
death of her husband! We propose, there- 
fore, in the remarks which are to fellow in 
this article, to indicate some of the unpro- 
pitious bearings of war on domestic life. And 
in doing this it is hardly necessary to remark, 
that in domestic life we are to look for a large 
share of what yet remains of earthly quiet 
and happiness. The philanthropist and the 
Christian find much inthe present state of 
things, to perplex their faith, to create doubt, 
and to fill them with despondency; but when 
they turn their eyes to the domestic circle, 
especially when it is blessed with the presence 
of the serious and benign spirit of religion, 
they gladly acknowledge that there is one 
bright and illuminated spot in the surround- 
ing darkness. But the horrors of war, 
dreadful and intense as they are on the field 
of battle, are experienced, with less display 
indeed, but w ith still greater intensity, in these 
distant abodes of peace and happiness. The 
soldier dies upon the field of battle; and how- 
ever great may be the anguish he experiences, 
itis generally soon over; but the desolate 
hearts of his parents, and of his wife and 
children, are filled with sorrow and hopeless- 
ness and larhentation for years. But these 
things ere not made matters of history; in 
the emblazonment of the achievements of 
the battle-field they are entirely passed over 
and forgotten; it seems to be no part of the 
business either of the ephemeral gazette, or 
of the more serious and permanent page of 
history, to keep a record of tears that are shed 
in private, and of hearts that are bleeding and 
broken in retirement. But they ought never 
to be forgotten by the philanthtopist, the 
Christian, the friend of the human species. 


That the piercing and overwhelming evils, 
which are now referred to, are not imaginary, 
every child and parent, every one, who sus- 
tains the various domestic relations, has the 
testimony in himself, in the instinctive sug- 
gestions of his own bosom, whether he has 
actually experienced the evils in his own per- 
son or not. In the time of the American 
Revolution, a young gentleman by the name 
of Asgill, a captain inthe English serveee, 
though only nineteen years of age, was selec- 
ted by lot, by the Americans to whom he had 
fallen prisoner, to be put to death in retalition 
for some attrocities committed by the enemy. 
When the news reached England, his mother, 
Lady Asgill, with her whole family, was 
thrown into the deepest distress and sorrow. 
In her inexpressible affliction she had re- 
course to the sovoreign of France, through 
the medium of the minister, Count de Ver- 
genes, although France was at that time at 
wer with England. If any one wishes to 
know where the miseries of war are most 
truely and deeply felt, let him read the follow- 
ing extract from one of her letters to the 
French minister:—‘ My son, my only son, 


dear to me as he is brave, amiable as he is| 


beloved, only nineteen years of age, a prir- 




















my inexpressible misery, and plead in my 
favor; a word, a word from you, like & voice 
from heaven, would liberate us from desola- 
tion, from the last degree of misfortune.’ 

Such are the deep pangs implanted in the 
heart of an acce@iplished lady by the oc- 
currences of war. In censequence of her 
education and distinguished situation in life, 
they have excited an interest in the public, 
and have become a portion of history. But 
there are multitudes of other mothers and 
other sisters, whose sorrows have been as 
deeply felt and as sincerely lamented; but 
whos. griefs have never reached the publie; 
ear. Dark and withering as they were, they 
have been knowg only to their own bosoms 
or to the small circle immediateiy around 
them; too secluded for general sympathy, 
though not unseetrby that God, who has made 
of one blood all¢he nations of the earth, and 
who commands. us to love our neighbor as 
ourselves. 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting pare 1 the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 




















Mercy to Dumb Beasts, 


Messrs. Spear: 

I feel to rejoice that you have devoted a 
part of your excellent paper to the treatment 
of animals, espetially those animals that labor 
so hard for the good of man. The press 
ought to speak out on this subject, equally for 
the good of the owners and the beasts. The 
following true étory will show that man may 
have even his last moments distressed by re- 
flections arising from his cruelty to animals; 
and while we feel so mueh sympathy for that 
noble animal the horse, we must not forget 
that most patient and useful animal the ox, 
often tortured with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment, and frequentPy urged to draw loads be- 
yond its strength. But, tothe story :— 

A man in a neighboring town was subject to 
violent fits of passion, though at other times 
a kind and worthy man. In ene of these fits 
he entirely ruined one of his oxen by the bar- 
barous manner in which he beat him, and was 
obliged to kill him in consequence. This man 
was soon afteg taken sick, and having lost 
bié reason, thé ox haunted his imagination 
day and night. ‘Oh!’ says he, ‘there is my 
poor ox; friends, don’t you see him with the 
blood settled round his hip?’ He died, and 
should not such a painful case be made known 
for a warning to the living? 

Yours, 
Kingston, Mass., March 25, 1847. 


A. R. 





THE POST-HORSE. 
Could the poor post-horse tell thee ‘all his woes, 
Show thee his bleeding shoulders, and unfold 
The dreadful anguish he endures for gold; 
Hir’d at each call of business, lust, or rage, 
That prompts the traveller on from stage to stage. 
Still on his strength depends their boasted speed ; 
For them his limbs grow weak, his bare ribs bleed; 
And though he groaning quickens at command, 
Their extra shilling in the rider’s hand, 
Becomes his bitter scourge: ’tis he must feel 
"The double efforts of the lash and steel; 
TiJl when, up hill, the destin’d inn he gains, 
And trembling under complicated pains, 
Prone from his nostrils, darting on the ground, 
His breath emitted floats in clouds around; 
Drops chase each other down his chest and sides, 
And spatter’d mud his native color hides: 
Through his swollen veins the boiling torrent flows, 
And every nerve a separate torture knows. 
His harness loos’d, he welcomes, eager-eyed, 
The pail’s full draught that quivers by his side; 
And joys to see the well-known stable door, 
As the starv’d mariner the friendly shore. 


Ah, well for him, if here his suff’rings ceased, 

And ample hours of rest his pains appeased ; 

But rous’d again, and sternly bade to rise, 

And shake refreshing slumber from his eyes, 

Ere his exhausted spirits can return, 

Or through his frame reviving ardour burn, 

Come forth he must, though limping, maim’d, and 
sore; 

He hears the whip, the chaise is at the door; 


oner of war in consequence of the capitula- |The collar tightens, and again he feels 
tion of Yorktown, is at present confined in His half-heal’d wounds inflam’d; again the wheels 


America as an object of reprisal. 
innoceut share the fate of the guilty? 


= 
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Shall the | With tiresome sameness in his ears resound, 


O’er bleeding dust, or miles of flinty ground. 


ure to yourself, sir, the situation of a family | Thus nightly robb’d, and injur’d day by day, 


in these circumstances. ‘ Surrounded as I am 
with objects of distress, bowed down by fear 


and grief, words are wanting to express what | 
I feel, and to paint such a scene of misery; | 


| His piecemeal murderers wear his life away. 








The Horse. 


I will state a few things which I have learn- 


my husband, given over by his physicians ed, and they may be of some benefit to some 


some hours before the arrival of the news, | 


not ina condition to be informed of it; my 


daughter attaeked by a fever, accompanied | 


with delirium; speaking of her brother in 
tones of wildness, and without an interval of 
reason unless it be to listen to some circum- 
stances which may console her heart. Let 
your sensibility, sir, paint to you my profound, 


—fes = 





of your readers. A hosre that is driven on 
hard roads is liable to get stiff in his joints. 
In 1833 I had an animal, after driving three 
or four days, get quite lame. An old Balti- 
more teamster told me to wash the mare’s 
legs with a tolerable salt brine, which was 
done accordingly three times a day for at 
jeast a week, and once a day for the balance 


of the journey. ‘The stiffness disappeared in| 
a few days, and I drove the mare 1400 miles 
afterwards, and there was no more trouble on 
that account. What pleased me more was, | 


the mare had a very poor foot to hold a shoe 


when I started. It was very brittle and 
hard; it would break out when a nail was 
drove in, but it grew tougher at every suc- 
ceeding shoe. A smith in New-England re- 
marked to me that her foot had a singular ap- 


‘pearance; when he pared it, it was soft and_ 


tough. I account for it in this way: salt will 
attract moisture from the atmosphere, which | 
keeps the foot moist all the time; and salt has | 
nearly the same effect that grease.has on the 
foot or a piece of timber. The drippings of | 
salt on a floor, if continued long, cannot be 
got off; the wood becomes moist and tough, 
and so with a horse’s foot. After washing the 
legs, turn up the horse’s foot, clean the bot- 
tom, pour the hollow full of brine, hold for a 
few minutes to soak the bottom, The plan 
of rasping the foot all over to toughen it is 
abominable.—Cor. Far. and Guard. 





THE CHILD'S FRIEND. 

















The Brave Boy. 


Two boys were one day on their way from 
school, and as t'.ey were passing a cornfield 
in which there were some plum trees full of 
ripe fruit, Henry said to Thomas— 

‘Let us jump over and get some plums. 
Nobody will see us, and we might scud along 
through the tall corn, and come out safe on 
the other side.’ 

Thomas said— 

‘It is wrong. I do not like to try it. I 
would rather not have the plums than steal 
them, and I will run along home.’ 

‘ You are acoward,’ said Henry. I always 
knew you were & cowasd; and if gou don’t 
want any plums, you may go without them; 
but I shall have some very quick.’ 

Just as Henry was climbing the fence, the 
owner of the field rose up from the other side 
of the wall. 

Henry jumped back, and ran off as fast as 
his legs could carry him. ‘Thomas had no 
reason to be afraid. 

So the owner of the field, who had heard 
the conversation between the boys, then ask- 
ed Thomas to step over and help himself to 
as many plums as he wished. 

The boy was pleased with the invitation, 
and was not slow in filliug his pockets with 
ripe fruit. 

Which of these boys was brave; the one 
who called the other coward, but ran away 
himself, or the one who said he was afraid to 
steal, and stood his ground? 








BREVITIES. 


A Brave Tuovent on Suicipe.—Cicero, 
in his treatise on old age, says that man is a 
sentinel placed on his post by God, the great 
commander of the world, nor can he (man) 
honorably leave his post, until his commander 
takes him from it. 


Epvucation.—A wealthy farmer in Ken- 
tucky says, ‘I would rather be taxed for the 
education of the boy, than the ignorance 
of the man. For one or the other I am com- 
pelled to be.’ 


A judge in London, recently Jaid it down as 
a principle of law, that a physician is not en- 
titled to payment if his patient does not sur- 
vive his treatment. 


Who can tell the value of a smile? It costs 
the giver nothing, but it is beyond price to 
the sad and cheerless, the neglected and for- 
saken. Itturns hatred to love, revenge to 
kindness, subdues temper, and paves the 
darkest path with streams of sunlight. A 
smile of kindness pervading the features be- 
trays an affectionate heart, a loving compan- 
ion, and a happy sympathising friend; it aaas 
ten thousand charms to beauty, while it thrills 
the soul with emotions the most tender and 
sincere. Who, I ask, will refuse to smile? 


A poor fellow, in his examination the other 
day, was asked if he had not been in that 
court before, and for what? (He had been up 
for body-stealing.) ‘It was for nothing at all,’ 
said the humorist, ‘ honely rescuing a feller- 








critter from the grave.’ 


) 


An Hibernian was once taken to prison for 
stealing a gun. On hearing that a man who 
had stolen a goose, had got released hecause 
he had produced a witness who swore that he 
possessed the bird when it was a gosling, Pat 
tried to get a fellow to swear that he had 
brought it up from a pistol. 


Mr, Jones was in the habit of getting 
somewhat ‘ balmy’ and one night he was dis- 
covered by a neighbor, leaning against the 
side of a church for support- He hailed him 
with—‘ Hallo, Jones! you look seriors; think 
of joining the church?? ‘Well,’ replied Jones, 
‘ Iineline considerably that way at present.’ 





MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or NorroukK AVENUE, 
(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 
jC Entrance to Ladie’s Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince House Court. 








PRIVATE INSTUCTION, 
jig subscriber will receive into his family sev- 
eral children (boys or girls) to be educated in- 
tellectually and morally, Terms and references 
given on applicatien. 
FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 


Leicester, Mass. Feb. 17. 





BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER, 
NUMBER Il. 


ti 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 
Songster is just issued by White & Potter. It 
contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original, 
adapted to well known and favorite airs; at the low 
price of 4 dollars per hundred, or 60 cents per doz. 

‘Those who wish, can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun- 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with the cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire st. 

Jan 6, 1847. if 1 


CHASE’S 


D AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington 
Street, Boston. Likenesses executed in the 
highest perfection of the art, upon reasonable 
terms. Poorer qualities taken cheap as the cheap- 
est. March 24 








NEW ENGLAND 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 
56 Union-street, - ~ BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good. assortmeut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 


iF” Goods of all kinds taken in exchai ze for 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 

*,* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, fr in $1 
to $100 , 


VAPOR BATHS, &c. 
L V. BADGER & CO , No.175 Tremont :reet, 
¢ op»osite the Tremont House, manufacture and 
have constant.y for sale Bates’ Patent Cha.nber 
Shower Baths. ‘ 





Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all f 


kinds—Britannia Ware, o! superior finish and .atest 
fashion—fine Tin Ware, &c. &e. 
Jan. 6, 1847. 


DRS. J. § BENJ. F. ABBOTT’S 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 


DISPENSARY, 


No. 140 Hanoversstreet. 


HE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 

store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have pomy enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thom 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
terms. 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. 

, N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
vicinity. 
January 18. tf 
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AGENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nantucket, - - Isaac Austin, 
Annisquam, - T. A. Smith. 
Taunton, - - Benj. Spinney, 
Hyannis, - = Capt. C. Goodspeed, 
Orleans, - - 8. Higgins. 
Altleboro’, - - ah Jackman. 
Leominster, - - - Polly. 
Woburn, - - Nathan Wyman. 
East Medway,’ - - Rev. Wm. Coe. 
Weymouth, - - Darius Smith. 
Readiny, - - E. Munroe. 
Worcester, o - Wm. R. Bliss. 
Salisbury, - - Jonathan Fowler. 
Danvers, ~ - Postmaster, 
New Bedford, «- - John Bailey, 
Norton, - - H. Bates, 
Brewster, - - G. Higgins, P. M. 
Truro, - Rev. Mr. Clark. 
Marblehead, ~ J. 8. Hammond. 
Hubbardston, - - J. A. Waite. 
Holliston, - - Hiram A. Morse. 
Needham, - ~ E. K. Whitaker. 
Ashfield, - - Leonard Church. 
Ashby, - - Rev. W. P. Huntington. | 
Edgarton, - - Capt. C. Thaxter. 
Medford, - Timothy Cotting. 
VERMONT. 
Barre, - - Rev. Mr. Sanborn. 
Woodstock, - - Haskell & Palmer. 
Brattleboro,’ - - Dr. Spaulding. 
MAINE, 
Dexter, - - Asa Spooner. 


Bethel, Oxford Co., - A. J. Grover. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 
Manchester, - - E. K. Rowell, 


Milford, - . Leonard Chase. 
Halifax, - - Rev. I. Thompson. 
NEW-YORK. 
Auburn, - - Ira Cartis. 
. MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, Lenawee Co. W. W. Hebbard. 
Kalamazoo, - -  W. H. Gray. 
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